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an Francisco was a raucous, 
bawdy town when Robert Frost 
was born there on March 26, 
1874. He remembered his childhood 
background in “A Peck of Gold,” pub- 
lished in West Running Brook fifty-six 
years later: 
Dust was always blowing about the town, 
Except when sea-fog laid it down, 


And I was one of the children told 
Some of the blowing dust was gold. 


Such was life in the Golden Gate. 
Gold dusted all we drank and ate, 
And I was one of the children told, 
‘We must all eat our peck of gold.’ 


obert’s father was of Copper- 


head sympathies - hence the 
name Robert Lee Frost. This 


restless, politically ambitious parent 
left his New England birthplace to mi- 
grate to California. He paused on his 
way west to teach school in Lewiston, 
Pennsylvania, and this was a stroke of 
fate since there he met another teacher, 
Isabelle Moodie. William Prescott 
Frost, Jr., was not a great lover of 
poetry, but he did use a seventeenth- 
century quatrain, by James Graham, 
first Marquess of Montrose, in his letter 
of proposal to Belle Moodie. These four 
lines are found at the top of that letter: 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small. 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 

This missive gained him a bride and 
the young couple set up housekeeping 
in the raw city of the Pacific coast. 
Belle found it trying in the free-and- 
easy, hard-drinking, open-gambling at- 
mosphere that her husband delighted in, 


and after their first-born, Robert Lee, 
reached the age of two and his sister, 
Jeanie Florence, was on the way, she 
fled back to the East to seek help from 
her New England in-laws. They, solid 
and unbending Puritans, couldn’t pos- 
sibly see how Belle was in the right. 
Hadn’t their son graduated from Har- 
vard with honors and a Phi Beta 
Kappa key? 

Jeanie was born in Lawrence, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Belle began the long 
trek back to San Francisco. Thereafter 
she never complained of her husband. 
Robert grew up, a companion to a 
father who was alternately tender and 
remorselessly tyrannical. The father 
died when the boy was eleven. Musing 
on these experiences in 1892 as a stu- 
dent at Dartmouth, Robert wrote a 
poem, “Once by the Pacific,’ which 
was published in 1928: 


The shattered waters make a misty din, 
Great waves looked over others coming in, 

And thought of doing something to the shore 
That water never did to land before. 

The clouds were low and hairy in the skies, 
Like locks blown forward in the gleam of eyes. 
You could not tell, and yet it looked as if 

The shore was lucky in being backed by cliff, 
The cliff in being backed by continent; 

It looked as if a night of dark intent 

Was coming, and not only a night, an age. 
Someone had better be prepared for rage. 
There would be more than water broken 

Before God’s last “Put out the light’ was spoken. 


he bereaved family took the long 

journey east. Frost would 

laugh and say he took “a record 

stride” from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 

and many years later he wrote a poem 

about an old pair of boots he found in 
a closet: 
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Do) And unless my sense is at fault, Its two banks have not shut upon the river; 

vet On one I taste Atlantic, But it is long ago - vent 
| On the other, Pacific salt. It seems forever - @ 
DX) Since I first saw thee glance, ve 
sy One foot in each ocean With all thy dazzling other ones, ny 
| Is a record stride or stretch. In airy dalliance, \ | 
v4 Precipitate in love, J 
/Xy hings were pretty uneomfortable Tossed, tangled, whirled and whirled above, " 

] : : : Like a limp rose-wreath in a fairy dance. l 
Mead for the Frosts as they trailed . 
i i) back to Massachusetts and to Frost said, “The first stanza - well that’s (0 
% unsympathetic relatives. Belle finally nothing. But the second - It’s as good b 
e = . eves) . . . . , . 

5) found a teaching position in a district as anything I’ve ever written. It was 0 
% school in Salem, New Hampshire. Her the beginning of me.” "es 
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(i) pay was $9.00 a week for a school year The courtship between Robert and 0) 
of thirty-six weeks. Rob did odd_ jobs Elinor was anything but smooth. Elinor 
0} and contributed minor earnings. He re- was a bright student at St. Lawrence () 
x mained at the Salem school until he en- College; she finished in three years. [38 
(( tered the Lawrence High School, where Robert, after his return from Dart- (0) 
4% his first poem was written. It was called mouth, looked most unpromising - a RS 
N “La Noche Triste inspired by the read- millhand, would-be poet with no poems (0) 
% ing of Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. published. But a quasi-marriage bond bs 
() Robert said later: had been forged between Elinor and 0) 
G > res Ds 
28 I recall there was a wind and a darkness. I had Robert that could not be severed. In Bed 
() never written a poem before, aug as I walked, et 1894 Robert had his first book of poems () 
wae appeared like a revelation. I was late at my grand- ES At +76 yh 
¥e4 mother’s but I was so taken by the poem I straight- pr inted ; it was called Twilight and two Ba? 
i} away sat down at her kitchen table and wrote the copies only were produced, one for him- (! 
gt poem, just so, with no hesitation, as I had conceiv- self and one for Elinor. He traveled es 
%¢ = ed it in my mind on the road. 


to Canton, New York, where St. Law- ( 
The poem was published in the Law- rence College is located to present the 
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i] rence High School Bulletin. Rob was little book to Elinor. He was rebuffed. 0 
@ quite a success in the high school. He His poems were read in the college halls 
(! was head of the class until he was chal- and were ridiculed and scorned. Almost @ 
ee = lenged by a girl named Elinor Miriam literally reeling, feeling utterly betray- ES 
{} White. The head of the school said to ed, Robert destroyed his own copy of 0 
= Robert, “Do you realize that Miss Twilight and ran away — “out of time” jx# 
(i) White is catching up - she may get the as he expressed it. Where he went was 0 
3% _valedictory.” Robert replied, “Give it to not known until 1957, sixty-four years 4% 
i) her now.” No, the principal wouldn’t, later, when he published the long poem 0 
6, but he called it a tie and Elinor, too, “Kitty Hawk” that revealed his tor- 8% 
4} gave a valedictory speech. The class mented journey to the North Carolina 0 
= ~=poem was by Robert. coast. oe 
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a away to rejoin his mother at home. He first page of the Independent. bs 
}) was still a Californian at Dartmouth, The poet was not there to receive his U 
eas shown by a fragment from that little meed of praise. At Christmas of § 
(i period: that year Elinor returned for the holi-  { 
eS days and when she went back for her 
AZ] : ‘ was - s ie) 
10) ee ee sink and the wave of her sinking last college semester she was formally i} 
KS And spend itself on our shore and we would not engaged to Robert. The marriage was 
(i) weep. eerie celebrated a year later in December, [} 
AXA Our cities would not even turn in their sleep. 5 d : e : Dex! 
oe, Our faces are not that way or should not be 1895, and the newly-w edded pair en- ye 
| Our future is in the West on the other sea. gaged themselves to teach in a new if} 
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his first one to be professionally publish- doing “reasonably well” at Harvard : 
10} ed. This was “My Butterfly,’ which winning a Detur, a coveted honor and a M) 
%% appeared in the Independent in 1894. big scholarship. But he left the sopho- 
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more class in March since, in his words, 
“Harvard had taken away from me the 
question whether I could write or not.” 

A daughter, Lesley, was born in 
1899, and Elliot died the following 
vear. The ever-recurring problem of 
earning a living was solved by prevail- 
ing upon Grandfather Frost to buy 
them a farm in Derry, New Hamp- 
shire, for $1,725. 

‘Shall I give you a year?’ the grandfather asked. 
‘I know what you are up to (He meant poetry). “Will 
you settle down if I give you a year to try this out?” 
Robert struck a great auctioneers pose and dared 
him with, ‘One, give me twenty, give me twenty.’ 
And that, said Robert, was just what 
it took. 


linor’s and Robert’s feelings as 
they settled on the lonely Derry 
farm in 1900 found expression 
in the verse, “Neglect”: 
They leave us so to the way we took, 
As two in whom they were proven mistaken, 
That we sit sometimes in the wayside nook, 
With a mischievous, vagrant, seraphic look, 
And try if we cannot feel forsaken. 
Wrestling a living from a rocky New 
Hampshire farm proved impossible for 
one of Robert’s temperament, and in 
1906 he began teaching in neighboring 
Pinkerton Academy. His unusual 
teaching methods are apparent from a 
story he used to tell. He had asked for 
some written work and found on his 
desk a big pile of themes. He said: 


“Anything here anyone wants to keep?” 

They shook their heads - ‘no. So I asked them again 
and they said ‘no’ again. 

“All right. If you don’t value them enough to keep 
them, I don’t value them enough to read them.’ 
And I threw them in the waste basket. ‘I’m no per- 
functory reader of perfunctory writing.’ 

The almost agonizing desire to write 
poetry suffused these vears of teaching. 
There were four children now. The 
family made a major decision — to try 
England. The farm was sold. There was 
now $800 a year from the grandfather’s 
estate, and in 1912 the eastbound voy- 

ce 
age was undertaken — “a hazard of 
new fortunes”: 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I - 
I took the road less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 

The Frosts were deposited on Eng- 
lish soil by the ship The Paristan—one- 
way fare, $60 per person. A little cot- 
tage was leased at Beaconsfield, as 
Frost said, “within a mile or two of 
where Milton finished Paradise Lost on 
the one hand and a mile or two from 
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Robert continued: 
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One evening I found myself sitting on the floor 
by the fireplace (with a handful of manuscript poems 
dug out of the family trunk), burning what I could 
spare. These were the poems of youth written sep- 
arately between 1892 and 1912, not in a design to 
be lengthy. . . . I put the (unburned) poems in my 
pocket and the next day I realized I had a unity, 
could it be a book — thirty-some poems. Lesley typed 
them for me on our old Blickensderfer. 
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Here was the printer’s copy for A 
Boy's Will, published the following 
year, 1913, by David Nutt, or rather by 
his nephew’s widow, who also published 
North of Boston in 1914. These two 
little books established the reputation 
of Robert Frost in England, and in 
America the critics noted that a fresh 
new voice in poetry had arrived. Of all 
the experiences of American expatriate 
writers, the period of two and a half 
years that Robert Frost spent in Eng- 
land stands out as embodying the most 
dramatic metamorphosis. From being 
an almost completely unknown maker 
of occasional verses, he emerged a full- 
fledged poet with two books to his 
credit and widespread recognition of his 
genius. 


Edward Thomas, Frost’s dearest 
friend, a notable poet himself, wrote 
of North of Bostons “This is one of the 
most revolutionary books of modern 
times, but one of the quietest and least 
ageressive. It speaks and it is poetry.” 
Another critic said: “Only at the end of 
the best pieces such as ‘The Death of the 
Hired Man,” “Home Burial,’ “The 
Black Cottage” and “The Wood-Pile” 
do we realize that they are masterpieces 
of deep and mysterious tenderness.” 
Another wrote: “Life has seldom been 
made into literature with as _ little 
manipulation as in this book.” 
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ith the outbreak of the war, 

the Frosts decided to return 

to America, a decision made 

more palatable by the favorable notices 
in the New York Times, the Nation and 
the Boston Transcript. Furthermore, a 
reputable American publisher, Henry 
Holt, was ready to bring out American 
editions of the two books published in 
England. The family left the second 
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rented cottage at Little Iddens where pa 
“The Road Not Taken” had been writ- LY) 


ten, and the poet spoke of the simple 
dwelling: 
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They tell me the cottage where we dwelt, 

Its wind-torn thatch goes now unmended; 

The life of hundreds of years has ended 

By letting the rain I knew outdoors 

In on the upper chamber floors. 

The westward crossing was made on 

the St. Paul, a one-ciass boat stripped 
down for war. 


No ship of all that under sail or steam 

Have gathered people to us more and more 
But Pilgrim-manned the Mayflower in a dream 
Has been her anxious convoy in to shore. 


ack in America the problem of a 
livelihood was still a pressing 
one. Happily, publishing ar- 

rangements with Henry Holt were con- 
summated and an association began that 
lasted almost half a century until 
Frost’s death and still continues with 
his estate. There began a search for a 
new home. A farm on the side of Sugar 
Hill, New Hampshire, was acquired. 
Frost wrote: 

Not even New Hampshire farms are much for 

sale. 

The farm I made my home on in the mountains 

I had to take by force rather than buy. 

I caught the owner outdoors by himself 

Raking up after winter and I said, } 

‘lm going to put you off this farm. I want it. 

‘Where are you going to put me? In the road?” 

‘T’m going to put you on the farm next to its) 

‘Why won't the farm next to it do for you? 

‘T like this better.’ It was really better. 
So the new home was bought — $1,000 
— nothing down. 

The Boston Herald published a wel- 

come: 


Boston’s literary sensation of the day has been 
the home-coming of Robert Frost. Three years ago 
a young New Hampshire schoolmaster went over to 
England, lived in retirement for a while, and pub- 
lished a volume of poems that won him many friends 
in a quiet way. Some time ago another volume of 
verse went to the same publisher and one morning 
Robert Frost found himself famous. His work was 
hailed as striking a new note in modern poetry. He 
was sought on every hand in the circles where litera- 
ture values count and was claimed as one of the 
elect. 


Frost’s third book, A Mountain In- 
terval, was published in 1916. Royalties 
from Holt eased the financial pinch. 
The American edition of North of Bos- 
ton was a best seller. Now, too, was the 
beginning of the public readings. First 
at Tufts College, then at Bates — the 
fee $50, plus expenses. Then Phi Beta 
Kappa Day at Harvard, when he read 
his eclogue, “The Bonfire.” Soon after- 
wards he made his first contact with 
Amherst College, where President 
Meiklejohn offered Frost an interim 
appointment at a salary of $1,500. He 
accepted for one term, putting aside the 
long-cherished dream to live only for 
and by poetry. In the end Amherst ask- 


ed him to stay and he agreed to another 
year for $2,500. 

The war was raging in Europe and 
news came of the death of Edward 
Thomas at Vimy Ridge, something that 
affected Frost profoundly and called 
forth the moving poem, “To E. T.”: 

You went to meet the shell’s embrace of fire 
On Vimy Ridge; and when you fell that day 
The war seemed over more for you than me 
But now for me than you - the other way. 

Frost began to suffer at Amherst 
from what he called Meiklejaundice, 
and he accepted Michigan’s offer of 
$5,000 a year to do what he wanted to 
do anyway, write poetry. He called 
himself Michigan’s “Idle Fellow,” and 
was officially “Poet in Residence.” The 
Michigan Alumnus reported him as 
saying: 

Long ago I gave up the idea of asking my students 
to tell me what I knew I might discover if they 
knew as much as I did. Now in classes I ask ques- 
tions in the correct sense of the word, for I want 
them to tell me something new, something I do 
not know. 

He left Michigan for a new home in 
South Shaftesbury, Vermont, and as 
soon as his feet touched New England 
soil he wrote in one night the long 
blank-verse poem, “New Hampshire.” 
As dawn came, he went out in the early 
light, then returned back indoors and in 
his words “in one stroke of the pen” fol- 
lowed “New Hampshire” with the clas- 
sic “Stopping By Woods On A Snowy 
Evening.” 


rost’s fourth book, New Hamp- 
shire, was published in 1923. 'The 
opening lines are: 


I met a lady from the South who said 

(You won't believe she said it, but she said it): 
‘None of my family ever worked, or had 

A thing to sell.’ I don’t suppose the work 
Much matters. You may work for all of me. 
I’ve seen the time I’ve had to work myself. 

The having anything to sell is what 

Is the disgrace in man or state or nation. 


Further on in the poem: 


Lately in converse with a New York alec 
About the new school of pseudo-phallic, 

I found myself in a close comer where 

I had to make an almost funny choice. 
‘Choose what you will be - a prude, or puke, 
Muling and pewking in the public’s arms.’ 
‘Me for the hills where I don’t have to choose.’ 
‘But if you had to choose, which would you be?’ 


Then the ending: 


Well, if I had to choose one or the cther, 

I choose to be a plain New Hampshire farmer 
With an income in cash of say a thousand 
(From say a publisher in New York City). 

It’s restful to arrive at a decision, 

And restful just to think about New Hampshire. 
At present I’m living in Vermont. 
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But Robert had to choose to return 
to Amherst to teach. It wasn’t long 
before Michigan offered $6,000 and 
the financial pressure moved him to 
accept. His son Carol, was unable to 
make a living; he was now married 
and there was a grandchild. The se- 
cond Michigan interlude lasted only one 
year; the nomadic poet returned to Am- 
herst for a foundation professorship of 
$5,000. Frost was now fifty-two and he 
remained at Amherst for twelve years, 
until he was sixty-four. 

Financial worries became a thing of 
the past. His publisher, Holt, arranged 
a monthly subsidy for five years. The 
fifth book, West Running Brook, was 
published in 1928. Louis Untermeyer 
said it established Frost as one of “the 
three bucolic poets of all time.” This 
book received the Pulitzer Prize, Frost’s 
second; the first had gone to New 
Hampshire, and later there were a 
third for A Further Range in 1936 and 
a fourth for A Witness Tree in 1941. 
The Collected Poems of 1930 contain- 
ed the first five books and marks a di- 
viding line between Frost’s earlier and 
later works. Soon after publication he 
was elected a member of the American 
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ow came what Arnold Toynbee 
calls “A Time of Troubles.” 
Along with financial ease and 
overflowing recognition, family prob- 
lems molec iidesley, was divorced 
and left with the care of two tiny daugh- 
ters. Irma, the second daughter, mar- 
ried to a promising architect, began to 
betray symtoms of the mental condition 
that would lead to permanent confine- 
ment. Carol and his wife, Lillian, moved 
to California to seek a better climate for 
Lillian’s tubercular condition. Saddest 
of all Marjorie, the brilliant daughter 
and promising poet, developed tuber- 
culosis and was sent to Boulder, Colo- 
rado, to recuperate. She recovered and 
was married to a fine young Wester- 
ner, Willard Fraser, who carried her 
off to live in Billings, Montana. 
Marjorie’s poem of this period, “T 
Always Knew,” is reminiscent of her 
father’s “To Earthward.” 
poem reads: 


I always knew that you were there 

Where eyes were dark, where skin was fair, 

Where lay the dew of heated hair, 
Where curled sardonic lips; 

While in my heart I had to bear 

The scent of pollinated air; 

To let the utter sweetness tear 
Like phantom finger tips. 


Maryjorie’s 


Yet I would never let you be 
Confused with sensuality: 
For out of all eternity - 
My one immortal love - 
I knew that you would come to me, 
Like rock ascending from the sea, 
The redwood from the aspen tree, 
The eagle from the dove. 


The lines from “To Earthward” are: 


Love from the lips was touch 
As sweet as I could bear; 

And once that seemed too much, 
I lived on air 


That crossed me from sweet things 
The flow of - was it musk 

From hidden grapevine springs 
Down hill at dusk? 


hen a crushing blow fell. Mar- 

jorie, after giving birth to a 

healthy baby girl, Elinor Ro- 

bin, became mortally ill with childbed 

fever. Despite superhuman efforts by 

Elinor and Robert she died at the Mayo 

Clinic on May 2, 1934. In “The Trial 
by Existence” Frost had written: 


Tis the essence of life here, 

That we choose greatly, still to lack 
The lasting memory at all clear 

That life has for us on the wrack 
Nothing but what we somehow chose; 
Thus are we wholly stripped of pride 
In the pain that has but one close, 
Bearing it crushed and mystified. 


Marjorie’s poems were published pri- 
vately in 1936. In 1941 Robert publish- 
ed “The Wind and the Rain” 


I sang of death - but had I known 
The many deaths one must have died 
Before he came to meet his own! 

Oh, should a child be left unwarned 
That any song in which he mourned 
Would be as if he prophesied? 

It were unworthy of the tongue 

To let the half of life alone 

And play the good without the ill. 
And yet ‘twould seem that what is sung 
In happy sadness by the young 

Fate has no choice but to fulfill. 


Robert was sixty-four in 1938 when 
Elinor died. They had lived through 
forty-three years, a married life not al- 
ways serene but sustained by a sharing 
of family tragedies and by a deep love 
that can be discovered ‘by sounding 
many of Robert’s poems. One written 
during that melancholy year of death is 
called “November” 


We saw leaves go to glory. 
Then almost migratory 

Go part way down the lane, 
And then to end the story 
Get beaten down and pasted 
In one wild day of rain. 


We heard “Tis Over’ roaring. 

A year of leaves was wasted. 
Oh, we make a boast of storing, 
Of saving and of keeping 

But only by ignoring 

The waste of moments sleeping, 
The waste of pleasure weeping. 
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In 1935 Robert had composed “The 
Gift Outright” in a tropical isle where 
he and Elinor had gone to live with 
their grief after Marjorie’s death. I 
suppose few people who attended the 
inaugural of John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
or witnessed it on television on January 
20th, 1961, will ever forget the reading 
of “The Gift Outright” by the white- 
haired poet on that snowy day. Frost 
wrote about other presidents: Wood- 
dow Wilson, half-admiringly; Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, caustically; and he even 
wrote about Thomas Jefferson in “The 
Black Cottage” in 1905. He wrote of a 
erisp old lady who had lost her father 
in the Civil War. She had given out- 
right: 

One wasn’t long in learning that she thought 
Whatever else the Civil War was for, 

It wasn’t just to keep the States together, 
Nor just to free the slaves, though it did both. 
She wouldn’t have believed those ends enough 
To have given outright for them all she gave. 
Her giving somehow touched the principle 
That all men are created free and equal. 

And to hear her quaint phrases - so removed 
From the world’s view today of all those things. 
That’s a hard mystery of Jefferson’s. 

What did he mean? Of course the easy way 
Is to decide it simply isn’t true. 

It may not be. I heard a fellow say so. 

But never mind, the Welshman got it planted 
Where it will trouble us a thousand years. 
Each age will have to reconsider it. 

In 1940, Frost’s only remaining son, 
Carol, committed suicide after an all- 
night discussion with his father. Robert 
said: 

I thought I'd talked Carol out of it. 'd made a 
trip to see him in South Shaftesbury. He refused to 
see a psychiatrist. I talked a night through with him. 
He saw me off on the train, remarking: “You always 
have the last word.’ But a couple of days later he 
shot himself. 
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This was the last of a series of cata- 
clysmic blows, and Robert Frost took 
up his life again to begin fruitful years 
of achievement and bountiful service to 
poetry. His long novitiate was finished. 
He had passed through his “vale of sor- 
rows’ and quitted himself a man. As he 
put it : 

A world torn loose went by me. 


Then the rain stopped and the blowing 
And the sun came out to dry me. 


And so we leave him on the threshold 
of the two decades that remained to him 
to bring the joy of poetry not to a spe- 
cial audience but to the great public. 
We leave him with the epitaph pro- 
nounced by John F. Kennedy at Am- 
herst on October 26, 1963, just a month 
before Kennedy’s own tragic death at 


Dallas. The President said: 


Our national strength matters, but the spirit which 
controls our strength matters just as much. This was 
the special significance of Robert Frost . . . He saw 
poetry as the means of saving power from itself. 
When power leads man towards arrogrance, poetry 
reminds him of his limitations. When power nar- 
rows the areas of man’s concern, poetry reminds him 
of the richness and the diversity of his existence. 
When power corrupts, poetry cleanses. For art es- 
tablishes the basic human truth which must serve 
as the touchstone of our judgment. . . . The highest 
duty of the writer, the composer, the artist is to re- 
main true to himself and let the chips fall where 
they may. 


Verse quotations are from Complete Poems 
of Robert Frost. Copyright 1916, 1923, 1928, 
1930, 1934, 1939 by Holt, Rinehart and Wins- 
ton, Inc. Copyright 1942, 1944, 1951, (c) 1956, 
1958, 1962 by Robert Frost. Copyright (c) 
1967 by Leslie Frost Ballantine. Reprinted 
by permission of Holt, Rinehart and Wins- 
ton, Inc. 
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